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“No matter who was responsible for the present eco- 
nomic crisis, no matter who may be pointed to by historians 
as culpable, the children of this generation are certainly 
not to blame. They must be cared for, whatever else we do. 
They should be helped according to the standards of child 
welfare which have been achieved only after years of pains- 
taking labor and intelligent study.’—‘* What About the 
Children?” Rev. Bryan J. McENtTEGART. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MAY 19, 1932 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

The work of the Child Welfare League of America 
during the year 1931-1932 has continued in the main on 
lines that have been previously laid down. Because 
of the reduction in income the budget has been some- 
what smaller and the services of various members of 
our staff have been absorbed in work that was either 
directly in the child welfare field or closely akin to it, 

but financed from other sources. 

The effect of the depression on the children’s work of 
the country is nowhere completely registered. During 
the past year the League has asked the cooperation of 
its member agencies in reporting the changes that have 
come in the number of applications and in the number 
of children under care. Although the depression began 
to make itself felt in the fall of 1929, no appreciable 
effect was noticed until the early summer of 1930. 
During the two years—January 1, 1930, until January 1, 
1982—the high-water mark in the number of applications 
for care up to this time, as well as the number of children 
B under care, was indicated on the first of July, 1931, 
when the agencies in our membership that reported had 
under care approximately 39 per cent more children than 
m the first of January, 1930. The number of children 
reported upon by our member agencies on January 1, 
130, was approximately 50,000. On the basis of our 
eensus of July 1, 1930, in thirty-two States it is esti- 
Mated that for the whole country there were 284,000 
thildren under care away from home on that date. If 
the same percentage of increase in work holds for the 
Whole country that was found in our membership, it 
Would mean that the number has gone up to approxi- 
Mately 400,000 children under care on January 1, 1932. 


(Continued on page 5, column 2) 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, which turned out to be the 
second largest meeting in the history of the conference, 
was characterized by its frankness regarding the 
strength and weaknesses of social work and by its ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for grappling with both the 
social and economic problems now confronting the 
world. 

Kach year there seems to be at least one outstanding 
word or term which runs through the various sessions 
of the conference meetings not by design, but because 
of the general trend of the current thinking. This 
year the word which at least to this member seemed 
to be most frequently repeated was “challenge.” 

The conference dinner which celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of the Federal Children’s Bureau was per- 
haps the high point of the conference. The absence of 
Miss Lathrop, who was to have been the guest of honor, 
gave a note of sadness, naturally, but the fact that Miss 
Abbott was present and that she is so brilliantly 
equipped to carry on, gave assurance that the Children’s 
Bureau would continue to develop as Miss Lathrop 
dreamed it might. 

Miss Wald’s story of how the Bureau came into being 
gave the younger members of the conference a vivid 
picture of the courage and the ideals of those pioneers 
who are responsible for the progress of social work in 
this country. Mr. Murphy and Miss Abbott brought 
home anew to the several thousand people attending 
the dinner the realization that in the Children’s 
Bureau we have a governmental unit in which for 
twenty years the citizens of this country have had 
justifiable pride and that never once has the Bureau 
failed to merit their support and respect. 

Many chairmen, competent to conduct the ordinary 
type of conference session, might quite easily have 
spoiled the tone of this dinner meeting. Mr. Bookman, 
however, presided with consummate skill and good 
taste. 

The League meetings were well attended, and Mr. 
Thurston, as chairman of the program committee, did 
a good job in planning for these special sessions which 
were so coordinated with the programs of the Chil- 
dren’s Division as to be supplementary to them. 


(Continued on page 8, column 1) 
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HASTINGS HORNELL HART 


A word of love and gratitude to Dr. Hastings Hornell Hart from 
the Child Welfare League of America, expressed at the 
League’s annual meeting in Philadelphia 


After the League was started in 1915 as the Bureau 
of Exchange of Information, Dr. Hart gave the Bureau 
part of his office and furnished a secretary. In these 
ways the infant and toddling years of the League were 
generously supported and sympathetically companioned 
by Dr. Hart. 
Dr. Hart was long active as a member of its Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee. Always he con- 
tinued his interest in the League and gave freely from 
his deep wisdom and wide experience to promote its 


After the Bureau became the League, 


growth and effectiveness in service to the children of 
The long life of Dr. Hart is an inspiring 
example of growth in a progressively wider and more 
influential service to all ages, classes, and conditions 
of people, especially to those struggling for a more 


our nation. 


abundant life in the face of unusual handicaps. Among 
the social services of Dr. Hart, roughly listed in se- 
quence, have been these: 

To the Indians of South Dakota, as clerk in the 
United States Indian Service. 

As minister in an active pastorate in Minnesota for 
three years. 

Fifteen years as Secretary of the Minnesota State 
Board of Correction and Charities. 

Eleven years as Superintendent of the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society. 

Twenty-three years with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, first as Director of the Department of Child Help- 
ing and later as Consultant in Delinquency and Pe- 
nology. 

Dr. Hart was also Secretary of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections for seven years, and 
its President for one year. 

He once was President of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation and again Vice-President of the International 
Prison Congress. In 1929 Dr. Hart was a recipient of 
one of the Roosevelt medals for distinguished social 
service in child welfare and penology. 

During all these years, in addition to his well-known 
community positions and services, Dr. Hart was one 
who loved and served his fellow-men one by one in 
most intimate, illuminating, and encouraging ways. To 
him the little known second version of the Parable of 
the Sower, as given in Mark IV, 26 and 27, applies: 
“So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground; and should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how.” 

Dr. Hart did not fail to cultivate fields that were his 
peculiar opportunity and responsibility to cultivate, 


but in addition he cast good seed into good ground in q 
thousand different fields of personal life and_ social 
cause in which the seed sprang and grew up to rich 
harvests without his further conscious cultivation, 
No one can ever know the number and identity of al] 
the different persons and causes in whose developing 
lives Dr. Hart still lives. But every one of these persons 
knows, and every one of us here present knows, how 
truly and beautifully the words of the English poet, 
Campbell, apply to Dr. Hart—‘To live in hearts we 
leave behind is not to die.’— Henry W. Tuvursron, 


CHARLES WESLEY BIRTWELL 

During the month of May a second leader in the field 
of child welfare died in New York, and was laid to rest 
in Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, where for many 
years he had had his family home while he was General 
Secretary of the Boston Children’s Aid Society. 

Mr. Birtwell’s services in the cause of child welfare 
began immediately after he graduated from Harvard 
University in 1885. He was one of the first who gained 
training and inspiration in the Department of Social 
Ethics of Harvard and in a scientific spirit addressed 
himself to the care of needy children of Boston and 
vicinity. His quest to understand the life and needs 
of the individual child whom he sought to help was a 
forerunner of the methods that are now fully accepted 
as the basis of all foster home and institutional child- 
care. 

He was also a great teacher. Such social workers as 
Sherman C. Kingsley, William H. Pear, Parker B. Field, 
Samuel C. Lawrence, Seymour H. Stone and the late 
Judge Harvey H. Baker, carried on in various fields the 
lessons they learned in his office or in close association 
with him. 

His dominant personality made itself felt throughout 
the State and far beyond. Many children’s institutions 
and agencies that had ceased to keep up with modern 
developments in the field of child welfare were stirred 
out of an eddy of self-satisfaction and brought once 
more into the stream of progress. He was particularly 
interested in the improvement of public service to chil- 
dren, and the high standard of the State’s public service 
in child welfare is in large part due to his efforts. 

A largely attended memorial meeting was held in 
Boston on June 2nd, to commemorate his unusual ser- 
vice to that community.—C. C. CarsTens. 


ENCLOSURE 
(Sent to members only) 

Bupcetinc Your Meats for Money Value, Food 
Value and Health Insurance. Pamphlet on food bud- 
gets prepared by Department of Nutritional Research, 
General Baking Company, New York, 
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SOME CHANGES IN THE FAMILY THAT ARE 
SIGNIFICANT FOR CHILD WELFARE WORK 
E. W. Buragss, University of Chicago 

(Eprror’s Note: Lack of space makes it necessary to 
omit the interesting tables included in Professor Burgess’ 
paper.) 

In recent years sociologists have increasingly em- 
phasized the changes taking place in the family in the 
United States. Ogburn, who is studying changes in the 
American family for the President’s Commission on 
Social Trends, reports! that: 

1. The family is still steadily losing its last remaining 
economic functions, as indicated by the fact that in 20 
years restaurant keepers have increased four times as 
fast as the population, delicatessens three times as 
rapidly, and that canning of fruit and washing of 
clothes are shifting from the home to industry. 

2. The increase in apartment houses has been much 
more rapid than single dwellings. 

3. The proportion of no-child and one-child families 
is growing. 

4. The family is still losing its educational function 
to the schools. 

5. The enormous development in the last 30 years 
of sports and commercialized recreation, such as the 
motion picture, means the decline in the recreational 
function of the family. 

6. The great development of protective social legis- 
lation, particularly child-labor laws and juvenile court 
laws, and the growth of insurance show the great extent 
to which the family has ceased to exercise a protective 
function. 

7. The constant increase in the absolute and relative 
numbers of broken homes, the persistence of illegiti- 
macy and venereal disease, the large number of children 
still being cared for in institutions are evidences that all 
is not right with the affectional function of the family. 

Ogburn concludes: “It is usually safe to project 
statistical series into the future for a short time, where 
the trend is marked. The changing family will probably 
continue to experience a further decline of functions.” 

Sanderson and Dorn? in a study for the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection points out 
the following changes, nearly all of which are, seemingly, 
more adverse to the city than to the country: 

1. Contrary to general belief marriage is growing in 
popularity, as the percentage of persons over 15 years 
of age who are married has increased steadily from 
1890 to 1920. But the proportion of single persons is 
greater in the city than in the country. 


'*“The Changing Family,” Publications of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, 23, 1929, 123-33. 

*See preliminary report of the Sub-Committee on the Relation of 
Density and Aggregation of Population to the Family. By Dwight 
Sanderson and Harold F. Dorn. October, 1930. 


2. Childless families are increasing but they are more 
common in cities than in rural communities. About 
five married women 40 to 44 years of age are childless 
in cities, to three in rural communities. 

3. The natural family of husband, wife and children 
living at home is largest on farms and decreases in size 
as the size of the community increases. 

4. The proportion of multiple family dwellings, like 
apartment houses, built in cities in the last eight years 
has doubled. 

5. The number and per cent of families with native 
white mothers gainfully employed outside the home 
increase with the size of the community. 

6. From 1890 to 1920 the number of married women 
employed outside the home in non-agricultural pur- 
suits increased more rapidly than the number of un- 
married women, and the larger the community, the more 
rapid the increase. 

7. The number of illegitimate births per 1,000 total 
births is nearly twice as high (24.75) in the cities of 
thirty-one States as in the rural territory (13.73) under 
10,000 in the same States. 

8. Divorce increases with the size of the community. 

And finally, it might be added that at every census 
the urban population shows an increasingly higher pro- 
portion of the total population of the United States. 

What is the significance of these changes in the family 
for child welfare? Is the change from the rural scene to 
the urban environment injurious to the family and to 
the child? Is the loss by the home of the economic, 
educational, recreational and protective functions dis- 
ruptive of parent-child relations? What is the essential 
function of the family, particularly with reference to 
child development, and how well is it now being per- 
formed by the family? 

The answer to all these questions hinges on, ‘What 
is a good home?”’ From the standpoint of the child, at 
any rate, a good home may be defined as one that makes 
for personality development. 

In the study by the Sub-Committee on Home In- 
fluence in the Education of the Child, an attempt was 
made to analyze relationships from this standpoint. 
The members of the committee were convinced that 
the good home was not to be measured in terms merely 
of necessities, neqfness, size, parental conditions and 
parental supervision as one scale of home conditions 
provides.! Rather they believed the home is to be 
defined in terms of human relationships. Does the 
child have affection and reassurance in the family? 
Has he secured a satisfying réle in family life? Is 
family life. stimulating and enriching? Is control in 
the home based upon full and equal participation in the 
family council and in familial objectives or does it rest 


1 Whittier scale for Grading Home Conditions. 
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upon formal and arbitrary discipline? Do the relation- 
ships of husband and wife, of parents and children, and 
of children with each other promote or impede the 
personality development of the members of the family? 

Through the cooperation of superintendents and 
teachers in the public schools schedules were secured 
from over 8,000 school children. These children were 
in the main from twelve to sixteen years old. In other 
words, they were an adolescent group. One series of 
questions made possible a classification of the person- 
ality adjustment of each child. For purposes of the 
study, the children were divided into three groups: 
first those with good personality adjustment who ap- 
peared to be well adjusted who comprised 42 per cent 
of the children, those with fair personality adjustment 
who seemed to be adequately adjusted who constituted 
47 per cent of the children, and those with poor person- 
ality adjustment, who appeared to be inadequately 
adjusted, or 11 per cent of the total number. 

That this test is a valid one for determining person- 
ality adjustment seems to have been demonstrated by 
a comparison of the public school children with the de- 
linquent children in institutions. For the public school 
group as a whole, 42 per cent have good personality 
adjustment as compared with only 6 per cent of the 
delinquent boys and 9 per cent of the delinquent girls. 
On the other hand, only 11 per cent of the public school 
children are poorly adjusted as compared with 47 per 
cent among delinquent girls and 44 per cent among de- 
linquent boys. 

In addition to external questions about the home, 
questions like the following were included in the sched- 
ule to get at the subtler aspects of family life: 

Whom do you love best in all the world? 

Do you tell your father your troubles and joys? 

Do you tell your mother your joys and troubles? 

How often do you kiss your mother? 

Is your father nervous? 

Is your mother nervous? 

What does your father do that you do not like? 


What does your mother do that you do not like? 

With whom do you go to the movies? 

Through these and twenty other questions it was 
feasible to select criteria of wholesome family relations 
and to find out whether these did or did not make 
for good personality adjustment among the children 
studied. 

In the following statement of relationships between 
family relations and personality adjustment three 
groupings will be used: (1) those where family relation- 
ship seems to have the greatest effect upon personality 
adjustment; (2) those where the relationship is marked; 
and (3) those where the relation though positive is not 
great. 

I. The group of family relationships that appear 
from this study to be most closely associated with good 
personality adjustment are for both boys and girls the 
following: 

1. Do not criticize their parents. 

2. Father seldom if ever nervous. 

3. Mother seldom if ever nervous. 

4. Tell their father their joys and sorrows. 
5. Tell their mother their joys and sorrows. 

6. Like both parents best (as contrasted with a pref- 
erence for one parent or for some one other than the 
parents). 

Both parents living and living together. 

8. Neither parent ill during the year. 

9. Not punished during last week by parents. 

10. Brush their teeth every day. 

11. Do not eat between meals or before going to bed.! 

Il. The group showing medium degrees of associa- 
tion with good personality adjustment is as follows: 

12. Attends motion picture with parents. 

13. Parents the first source of sex information. 

14. Does not earn money by working outside home. 

15. Frequency of kissing mother. 

16. Adequate social economic status. 

17. Children without superstition. 

III. The group showing a small but still definite 
association with good personality adjustment is: 

18. Adequate family recreation. 

19. Father’s occupation. 

20. Father's education. 

21. Number of different types of clubs to which 
mother belongs. 

22. Mother not employed outside the home. 

23. Number of rooms per person in the family. 

24. Child sleeps in room by himself. 

25. Order of birth of child in family. 

26. No illness of child during the year. 


1“ Brushing teeth each day” and “does not eat between meals or 
before going to bed” have little or no correlation with “illness of 
child during past year.” They measure, in all probability, family 
standards and family control. 
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The actual findings for 33 factors in family relation- 
ships as they appear to be related to good, fair and poor 
personality adjustment are found in tables at the end 
of this paper. (See editor’s note.) 

The following conclusions of significance to child 
welfare seem to follow from the study: 

1. Affection appears to be the unique and essential 
function of the family. Demonstration of affection and 
continuous expression of reassurance on the part of 
the parent establish feelings of attachment and security 
basic to the wholesome personality development of the 
child. 

2, Confiding in parents is natural to young children; 
its loss seems due to the failure of the father or mother 
to answer questions raised seriously and frankly. 

3. In the modern family formal punishment ap- 
parently is a survival from the patriarchal family; 
progressive parents are finding more effective means 
of control through alternative choices, through appeal 
to reason, to standards of conduct, to interests, and 
through the family council. 

+. Unbroken homes, as might be expected, produce a 
higher percentage of children with good personality ad- 
justment than do broken homes. There are, however, 
many children from broken homes with well-adjusted 
personalities and many from unbroken homes with only 
fair or poor adjustment. For that reason, the concepts 
of the “psychologically unbroken home and broken 
home” are introduced to emphasize the point that the 
mere fact of the biological unity or break in the family 
circle is not so important as the quality of the interplay 
of attitudes between parents and children, whether 
or not parents are living or are living together. 

5. The father is much less a factor in the child’s 
more intimate life than is the mother. Girls confide in 
their mothers much more than they do in their fathers. 
Boys confide in their mothers slightly more than in 
their fathers. Although more than half of the children 
state that they love father and mother equally well, 
where one is preferred to the other the choice is three 
times for the mother to once for the father. But the 
child who confides almost always in both father and 
mother and who finds nothing to criticize in either and 
does not prefer one to the other, rates higher than other 
children in the personality adjustment scale. 

6. Interesting and somewhat surprising is the more 
favorable showing of the urban child than of the rural 
child both in parent-child relationships and in person- 
ality development. The personality tests filled out by 
the children show a small but quite definite and con- 
sistent difference between the median scores of white 
children of native stock with rural and village children 
high (72), small-city children (6.8), intermediate, and 
urban children low (6.6), in personality adjustment. 
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A similar difference is found between rural and urban 
Negro children. 

7. An unusually high proportion of poor personality 
adjustment was found in two schools for delinquent 
children. 

In conclusion, it may well be that the loss in the 
urban family as confirmed by this study of the more 
formal functions of the family, such as economic ac- 
tivities, provision for education and for recreation, may 
simply mean the transfer to other agencies of certain 
activities that can better be performed outside of the 
family. Perhaps these tasks were only too heavy a 
strain on family ties. The retention by the family 
of the intimate personal function leaves it in all prob- 
ability the one that it is the best able to perform, and 
with increasing efficiency when freed from the burden 
of these other functions. 


ANNUALREPORT OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


(Continued from page 1) 


The distribution of the increase is very different in 
different parts of the country and in different types of 
service. The increase is most marked in the large in- 
dustrial centers and particularly in the Middle Atlantic 
States and the Lake Region. 

Institutions supported entirely from private funds 
have felt the increase least or have been least able to 
respond to additional demands. In many instances 
they have fewer children under care now than two 
years ago. This is due to the decrease in earnings on 
invested funds, the decrease in contributions from in- 
dividuals, either without or through the Community 
Chests, and the reduction in refund payments. 

The child-placing agencies that are supported en- 
tirely from private sources show no great increase and 
some of them even show some decrease in the number 
of children under care. It is noticeable that they have 
been able to expand their work to meet increased de- 
mands more easily than children’s institutions where 
the financial resources were available. 

A larger increase has come to many quasi-public in- 
stitutions and agencies. This group is generally under 
private management but turns to State, county or city 
for partial and sometimes complete support of the chil- 
dren under care. In certain instances also a portion of 
the expense of the service is paid from publie funds. 
Here, too, the child-placing agencies have been able to 
expand their service in larger measure than the institu- 
tions to meet increased demands. The largest increase 
has come to the institutions and agencies that are en- 
tirely supported from public funds, and, as may be ex- 
pected, the public child-placing agencies have shown 
the greatest increase. 
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One of the results of the depression has been the child-care program. If such family welfare work and 
shrinkage in the number of children that have been mothers’ aid were built in every case on a study of 
placed in free homes and the substantial growth in the the budgets of the individual families, and the relief 
number of children placed in boarding homes. The available could meet the difference between the total 
greatest expansion, therefore, has been in boarding budgetary needs and the family’s own financial re. 
home care, and particularly when such care is provided — sources, the number of dependent children under care 
either under public auspices or under private auspices, at this moment in institutions or foster homes would 
with payments made in part or as a whole from public — be substantially decreased. 
funds. In this period of economic stress the decision as to 

At the time that the census was taken on February 1, where the child should go is not quite so simple as it 
1923, the distribution of the kind of care was as follows: would be under ordinary economic conditions. Family 

64 per cent in institutional care welfare relief at the present time is inadequate in many 
parts of the country. Foster home care and institu- 


tional care are undoubtedly better financed than are 


Our census on July 1, 1930, of the thirty-two States sain 
many thousands of families through the resources o! 


from which comparable figures could be obtained gave ‘ . 
Sy Analy relief agencies. Shall children who will be inadequately 
the distribution as follows: 
Fe tae cared for in their own homes be accepted as wards of 
59 per cent in institutional care 

20 per cent in free home care, and 
21 per cent in boarding home care home agencies? Just where the line should be drawn 


This means that boarding home care had become the against the former and in favor of the latter it is hard 
second most used form of service before the depression to say, but we believe that children suffering a certain 
had made itself felt. These figures would doubtless measure of destitution (short of actual deprivation of 
show substantial change if a new census could be taken food and clothing), such as it is, should remain at home, 
at an early date. Doubtless boarding home care would even when foster organizations are able to guarantee 
have an even greater index figure than it had two years — certain additional comforts of which the children would 
ago. be deprived at home. If possible, the money available 

The great increase in the demand for relief and the re- for board away from home should be used for relief 
duction of financial resources in the aggregate have had in the children’s own homes. 
the effect of curtailing the various kinds of service that The argument in favor of such care is strengthened 
has not been directly related to the feeding of needy — by the fact that foster care under normal circumstances 
families. It should be pointed out, however, that in a costs approximately twice as much as is needed to main- 
genuine sense the care of dependent children is in large — tain the child in his own home. 
measure relief work. If the relief resources of a com- 2. Foster care in institutions or family homes in most 
munity have come to an end or have been seriously communities is still able to provide the necessary con- 
limited, the natural result is that increased demands forts to meet the child’s patent needs. But in a number 
make themselves felt at the doors of the institutional of communities the resources coming from private or 
and child-placing organizations of the city, county or public funds have already been cut to such an extent 
State. A thoroughgoing and intelligent relief program that the whole program of child-care for which. the 
therefore requires a careful coordination of plans for League stands cannot be carried out. 
the care of dependent children with the plans for family In a presentation of standards of children’s aid ot 
relief. It is, therefore, opportune that we should institutional care, in addition to a minimum standard 
briefly consider together what the minimum essentials — of physical care, we emphasize the development of social 

of a child welfare program should be in a period of | service, the establishment of a medical program that 
economic stress. will safeguard the child as well as the other members of 
1. Under all circumstances a dependent child should the group, a program of supervised recreation, and 3 
be maintained in his own home when poverty is the system of cultural and vocational training. — The 
principal factor that calls for his care away from home. exigencies of the present situation have already made 
All three of the White House Conferences have em- it necessary for some of our members to modify their 
phasized the value of the child’s own home whenever it programs. Which of these services may we most safely 
is possible to save it for him. An institution ora foster neglect if the income is inadequate for a well-rounded: 
home is considered an imperfect substitute for it. out program of child-care? 
Family welfare work, including a generous relief policy The physical care of the child should be our first con- 
under public or private auspices, and mothers’ aid, cern, but even here various economies may be possible, 
therefore, become the foundation for a well-developed as, for example, in making certain dietary substitutes 
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which at less expense will still provide for the child all 
the calories and vitamins that an adequate diet requires. 
The supply of milk is rarely larger than the minimum 
necessary and, therefore, no cut should be made in this 
essential food. Any dietary changes, however, should 
be made only with the advice and direction of a dietitian. 

In institutional care the social service program should 
be safeguarded as the next most important element in 
the program. Not only is it desirable that children 
should not be accepted into care when, with additional 
service and with some expenditure, the children’s own 
family can be kept intact, but the groundwork should 
be undertaken for safeguarding family relations and for 
an early return into the family home whenever possible. 
Careful work at the intake stage is socially as well as 
financially the most profitable service that any chil- 
dren's organization can undertake. 

The social service program of a foster home agency 
has three parts: Investigation and adjustment, home- 
finding, and supervision. All are important, but if the 
case loads grow so large that neglect is inevitable at 
some stage it should be at the supervision stage rather 
than in the process of investigation and adjustment or 
homefinding. For we believe that when the work at 
intake has been carefully done and the home has been 
carefully selected, a larger responsibility can be laid 
upon it than is customary in a well-rounded-out pro- 
gram. Doubtless some of the educational work now 
undertaken with foster mothers and fathers will have 
to go by the board. If a trained volunteer can be used 
temporarily in place of paid staff, this should be done. 

The medical program of foster institutions and foster 
home agencies comes next in importance. No child 
should be received into care without a thorough initial 
physical examination to determine his own physical 
condition and needs and to safeguard the other children 
of the group. It may, however, be necessary because 
of inadequate resources to reduce the number of re- 
examinations from twice a year to once a year or, for 
older children, to once in two years. The immunization 
program should be carried out in full, however, when 
the child comes into care. 

There is in every population a group needing con- 
tinuous observation by the visitor, housemother, foster 
mother, nurse or doctor. It is uneconomical to neglect 
these children. The postponement of their care will 
only lead to greater costs in health and finances. 

The recreational program is an essential part of the 
life of every child. Those who are in foster home care 
usually receive their instruction and guidance in recrea- 
tion at the hands of the community, and the foster 
home plays a comparatively unimportant part in 
carrying it out. In most institutions, however, it has 
to be carefully planned for and becomes valuable in the 


inculeation of character and in the development of an 
esprit de corps in the institution, quite aside from the 
promotion of better health in the individual. It is, 
therefore, a great loss not to be able to carry out such a 
program. We believe, however, that if financial re- 
sources do not permit all parts of the program to be 
carried out, the recreational phase of the work should 
be curtailed. 

It is possible that if the institution is favorably lo- 
cated the children may not be wholly deprived of ree- 
reational service if they can take part with children of 
the community in playgrounds and other recreational 
centers within a reasonable radius. 

The elimination of trained staff for the supervision 
and direction of recreation imposes the responsibility 
of finding volunteer substitutes to carry on as much of 
the recreation as possible. Often simpler forms of ree- 
reation can be made constructive substitutes. 

3. Long-time care of children that are wholly de- 
pendent is in general the responsibility of a public 
agency. It was estimated that in 1931 from 70 to 80 
per cent of the relief of families came from tax funds. 
Doubtless the proportion in 1932 will not be very 
different. In child-care the private foster institutions 
and foster home agencies far outnumber those under 
public control. The number of children aided under 
mothers’ aid statutes and those in direct public care 
away from home, either entirely supported from tax 
funds or in the care of privately managed institutions 
but partially supported from tax funds, is estimated to 
be about 75 per cent of the total number of dependent 
children cared for either at home or away from home. 

These figures give us some measure of the amount of 
public service that already exists in the care and pro- 
tection of families and individual children. 

It has already been stated that a large increase has 
come in the number of children that are either in the 
care of public or quasi-public institutions and agencies. 
If the depression continues much longer, the proportion 
of children supported from public funds will become 
even greater. The temporary and experimental tasks 
seem to be much more naturally those suitable for the 
flexible private institution or agency. 

If private funds are curtailed, more of the long-time 
tasks, with well-established programs, should be turned 
over into public auspices. If that is done a responsi- 
bility on the part of private agencies goes with such a 
transfer, namely, that the friends of good child-care 
shall do their utmost to provide public agencies with 
budgets and staff that will be adequate to the carrying 
out of a reasonable program. 

4. The neglected child is the peculiar responsibility of 
every community during this depression. The rela- 
tionship of dependency to neglect and of both to de- 
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linquency is well established. If a program, with 
skilled staff, whether under public or private auspices, 
could be established in every community for the pro- 
tection of the neglected child and for the prevention 
of neglect, the index of delinquency would soon be very 
much reduced. 

Such a program has a considerable number of ele- 
ments in it. It would require the establishment and 
maintenance of a thoroughgoing program of public 
and private recreation, safeguarded for the children by 
skilled supervision; a program of vocational training, 
placement in suitable employment and_ supervised 
follow-up; a program of clinical child guidance, for 
service to the various social agencies, to schools and to 
the fathers and mothers who have an inadequate under- 
standing of their child’s behavior. It would require the 
establishment and maintenance, on a reasonably ade- 
quate basis, of boys’ and girls’ clubs, classes, both edu- 
-ational and recreational, either under church or non- 
sectarian auspices, and in addition a case work agency 
that would prove to be a clearing house for understand- 
ing and a reservoir of flexible service to these various 
children either directly or by means of the various 
agencies to whom they might be referred. 

It is this part of the program that will be least ade- 
quately supported during the economic depression. 
Who will dare to say that it is the least important? 
The future of hundreds and thousands of children is 
menaced by such neglect. The prosperity of the com- 
munity is mortgaged by the lack of resources for a 
thoroughgoing program of prevention and _ training. 
Is it not possible to measure the distance that a com- 
munity has gone in the protection and training of 
children by the number of elements in this program 
that have already been provided and that are func- 
tioning successfully? 

It is evident that the present economic crisis has 
injected new hazards into the child welfare field. In 
our efforts to hold as many of the gains of the past 
twenty years as possible and to counteract new dangers 
to the child life of the nation, it would seem that the 
League, with its eleven years of experience behind it, 
had a vital part to play. At this, our eleventh annual 
meeting, perhaps it is timely for us to borrow the slogan 
of our friends, the Rotarians, and pledge ourselves to 
“Keep on Keeping on.” 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


It is not possible to comment on all of the League 
meetings. Excerpts from material presented at some 
of them are given elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN, 
as is the report of the Executive Director, which he 


gave at the annual meeting on Thursday night. Sey. 
eral of the papers which were of unusual interest wil] 
probably be published by the League as monographs, 
The luncheon, at which Professor Burgess of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago discussed changes in the family 
which are significant to child welfare and presented 
some of the data secured by a sub-committce of the 
White House Conference Committee on Education, was 
one of the best of the League meetings. It has been 
pointed out that the programs of the National Confer. 
ence would be considerably improved by the inclusion 
of more research material, and the interest shown in 
Professor Burgess’ data and the interpretation thereof, 
gives point to this suggestion. 
The new officers of the League, elected at the Annual 
Meeting for 1932, are: 
President: J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia 
Ist Vice-President: Miss Katharine F. 
Washington, D. C. 
2d Vice-President: Mrs. Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
Philadelphia 
Vice-President: 
cord, N. H. 
Treasurer: Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore 
Secretary: Kenneth L. Messenger, Hartford, Conn. 
The following persons were elected members of the 
Board of Directors: 
Lawrence C. Cole, Cleveland 
Douglas P. Falconer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sidney Hollander, Baltimore 
Dr. A. T. Jamison, Greenwood, S. C. 
Rev. M. F. McEvoy, Milwaukee 
Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, New York 
Miss Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Alfred F. Whitman, Boston 
The League staff and its members take this occasion 
to express their appreciation for the service rendered 
by the retiring president, Mr. Jones, and also to voice 
the hope that he will continue to regard the League as 
one of the “Little Wanderers” which will continue to 
need his interest and affection even though he is no 


Lenroot, 


Mrs. Samuel $. Drury, Con- 


longer president. 


“WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE, 1930” 

We have been told that the whole set of White House 
Conference reports will perhaps number forty. But 
few persons will read all of them. The key volume, 
entitled ““White House Conference, 1930,’’ which sum- 
marizes in a valuable way the contents of all the volumes, 
is still available. It contains the leading speeches of the 
Conference, with abstracts of the reports of the Confer: 
ence committees, with recommendations. A board edition 
can be obtained for fifty cents from the office of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 
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